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GRETCHEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ‘* My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” ** Corinna,” etc. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VII. 


“You two must go to the Pantheon 
alone. My eyes are troublesome again. 
Besides, I have some letters to dictate to 


“THE GODS OF OLD.” 


1 Bari. I can’t put them off any longer.” 


It was Neale Kenyon who spoke; 


} lounging, as was his wont, on one of the 


low, velvet seats in the reading-room of the 
Europa. Adrian Lyle had just entered. 
He had breakfasted early and been to the 


i Church of the Jesuits, and now looked in 


to learn the arrangements of the day. 

Gretchen was drawing on her gloves. 
Her bright face was a little clouded. 

‘You are getting very lazy, Neale,” she 
said, in her quaint English. ‘“ But if we 
let you off this mornivg, you must come to 
the Borghese Villa this afternoon.” 

‘‘ Agreed,” laughed Kenyon. ‘ What 
an indefatigable sight-seer you are, my 
child! Now be off and grope about your 
favourite old mouldy streets. There are 


} plenty round about the Pantheon. I think 
| I walked round and round it some half- 


| dozen times once, without finding it.” 


Another moment and Adrian Lyle was 
walking down the Corso with his fair 
young charge. 

Girls in the picturesque dress of the 
Campagna were at every corner with their 
flower-baskets; the long street was gay 
and full of people; the shops glittered in 
the sunlight ; a company of “ bersaglieri” 
with streaming plumes were marching by ; 
drums were beating, flags flying, beggars 
whining, priests in strange garbs, and 
monks of many Orders flitting along over 
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the rough paving stones, or lounging 
beside the church doors, or chattering in 
groups at the corners ; and amidst all, the 
inevitable tramcars were passing and re- 
passing on their way to the Piazza di 
Venezia. 

“How gay and bright it all is!” exclaimed 
Gretchen involuntarily. “ Nothing old or 
mouldy here, is there, Mr. Lyle?” 

‘“ No,” he answered. “ What a picture 
of life and colour some of these Roman 
streets are! No wonder artists rave about 
them; the confused and heterogeneous 


mass of hues—costumes, faces, garbs! }{ 
Where would one see the like again? | 


Have you noticed yet what an infinitude 
of religious Orders there seems to be, 


judging from their dress? I have quite | 


given up trying to count them.” 

“Ttaly seems a land made up of 
religion,” said Gretchen. 

“Or, rather, an incessant representation 
of religion,’ answered Adrian Lyle, 
quickly. ‘The corrupt and bigoted deifi- 
cation of superstition—not faith. Think 
of these poor, ignorant, groping souls seek- 
ing for spiritual good, and receiving only 
a multitude of prayers, and penances, and 
penalties, and external forms! ‘Think of 
spirits trying to soar above the doctrines of 
priestcraft, and hampered with the dead 
weight of earthly intervention and direc- 
tion! As well bid the material eye look 
through a painted window for the glory of 
celestial sunlight as lead the soul to 
shrines, and saints, and symbols, for its 
glimpses of Heaven. Would to Heaven that 
one could make them hear or believe that 
there is but one dome of truth, and that 
neither priestly voice nor carnal dictates 
can bar the way thither! I often think 
men would do better if, instead of preach- 
ing to sevages and pagans, they would 
raise their voices against the mass of 
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superstition and false creeds which have 
desecrated the simple purity of Chris- 
tianity.” 

“ And yet,” said Gretchen timidiy, “ the 
Catholic religion has a great fascination. 
It promises help in our helplessness, aid in 
our need, direction in our doubts.” 

“‘ Tt is an engine that has been worked. 
by the most skilful of brains, into which 
an exhaustless patience has been thrown 
as motive power—an engine that should 
be fitted and adapted, as you say, to suit 
the needs and desires of most hearts. Yet 
it has failed to doso, The fault lies, not 
with the machinery, but with those who 
work it.” 

He stopped for a moment to buy some 
roses from a little dark-eyed Italian boy, 
who had been following them perseveringly 
down the street. 

“Will you have them?” he asked his 
companion shyly. 

It was something altogether new to him 
to offer these litile attentions to a woman. 

“Thank you,” said Gretchen eagerly. 
“‘ How lovely they are! To think of having 
roses so early in the year!” 

She fastened them in her dress, all save 
one little bud, which she handed to him : 

‘You must at least share your gifts,” 
she said ; “I feel as if I had robbed you.” 

He took it from her hand, and placed it 
in the button-hole of his coat. 

“T fear I look even more unclerical than 
my wont,” he said. “ But I have an excuse 
now. We must dip into something more 
unfragrant and dreary in the way of 
streets. This is a short cut to the Piazza 
della Rotonda, and that is our destination. 
Have I told you that the Pantheon is the 
only really ancient edifice in Rome in 
perfect preservation? The decorations have, 
of course, been replaced, but the building 
itself has remained intact.” 

“ And is it very, very old?” 

“It dates from twenty-seven years before 
Christ. It was a Pagan temple once, and 
you will see the very niches that used to 
contain the statues of the heathen deities.” 

*“ Ah ! Rome is wonderful,” she said 
below her breath; and then they walked 
on in slience through the cross jane which 
Jed them to Lunghio’s Fountain, and across 
the busy Piazza, on the south side of which 
stands that great stately circle the like 
of which the world does not hold. Its 
beauty has decayed; its coffered ceiling 
has been robbed ; its marbles and porticoes 
are discoloured ; it bears on every side the 
marks of those rough and warring ages that 





have desecrated its sacred glories ; but it 
stands calm and immoveable amidst the 
signs of time, with the eye of Heaven 
looking through its open dome like a silent 
witness of men’s worship, and men’s follies, 

“How much one has heard of that 
open dome!” said Adrian Lyle, as he 
stood beside Gretchen, and looked up at 
the blue sky, forming its own roof to this 
strange temple. ‘It is a beautiful ideaA— 
is it not? To kneel here and see the eye 
of Heaven bent upon your worship; to 
watch the rain-clouds drop their tearful 
tribute, and the fleecy vapours sweep across 
that space of blue, like white doves’ wings, 
that carry prayers to Heaven—truly this is 
a place where one might worship without 
thought of man’s ministrations, Perhaps 
the ancients were wiser than we! Think 
of them labouring, dreaming, training, 
worshipping under the pure heavens, in 
the pure air, and then look at us—their 
followers—the outcome of a modern 
civilisation |” 

“Only,” said Gretchen softly, as his eyes 
turned to the niches once sacred to Venus 
and Mars, to Apollo, to the sacred Huntress 
of the Woods, or later, to the great Cesar 
himself; ‘‘ only theirs was a false worship, 
so you said.” 

‘Perhaps not more false than many a 
one the world still owns,” he answered 
bitterly. “We call our gods by other 
names, but we lay our hearts at their 
feet just the same. We are very weak, 
and very untrustworthy creatures, even at 
our best.” 

** Tshould not think you were weak,” said 
Gretchen simply, as she turned hereyesto his 
face—a face with grand lines, and lustrous 
eyes, and lit by noble and unselfish pur- 
pose : a face to be remembered long, long 
after the mere colouring or outline of a far 
handsomer one had faded from her memory. 

“I !—” he startedand coloured. ‘Indeed 
you mistake : I am weak, very weak. Do not 
fall into the common error of supposing that 
my profession puts me beyond the pale of 
ordinary humanity. It does nothing of 
the sort. The priesthood may elevate the 
soul, but the grosser clothing of the body 
weights it just as heavily as if no such 
priesthood existed. Try as we may, the 
best of us cannot get rid of the trammels 
of the body, until age or death has chilled 
the blood and set the throbbing pulses at 
rest for evermore.” 

He turned and moved slowly on 
towards the high altar. Tapers were 
burning there in the solemn gloom; the 
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faint odour of incense still floated, mist-like 
above the golden cross ; around, ina mighty 
circle, lay the tombs of the mighty dead. 
Gretchen followed ; but as her eyes caught 
the sacred symbol, the force of habit, or 
some stronger feeling, overcame her ; she 
sank down on her knees and bowed her 
head in reverent silence. Adrian Lyle 
watched her. So young, so fair, so child- 
like—fit emblem indeed of thatholy woman- 
hood shrined in Raphael’s heart, and sacred 
to his genius, here, where his memory is 
immortalised and his mighty spirit laid to 
rest! 

She rose at last and turned to him ; her 
eyes humid and her cheeks flushed, her 
lips tremulous with emotion. 

“T am so happy,” she said ; “and when 
one is happy it is surely right to give 
thanks for it every hour one lives, for, 
otherwise indeed, Heaven might deem us 
ungrateful.” 

“You are right,” said Adrian Lyle, al- 
most humbly. ‘But few, indeed know 
how to receive happiness in your spirit. 
We take it as our right, even as we resent 
sorrow as an injustice. The Heaven who 
deals both may well call us thankless,” 

“You see,” she went on as she walked 
by his side to where those two brief lines 
form the noblest epitaph to the noblest 
genius Fame has ever crowned— “when 
one has had sunshine all one’s life one 
scarcely heeds it ; but when the sunshine 
breaks suddenly over a long, long gloom, 
how one loves it, and wonders at it, and 
prizes it. That is how I feel since I have 
been so happy.” 

“You were not happy, then,” he said 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ before — before you met 
Kenyon ¢ ” 

“Oh, no,” and a look almost of terror 
came into the clear, deep eyes. ‘No one 
loved me, no one wanted me. I wasalways 
lonely, and often very, very sad.” 

“'Then, why did they wish to prevent 
your marriage ?” he asked suddenly. 

“They did not like the English,” she 
answered, “and Neale is English; and 
then, as I told you before, they had 
promised me to the Convent.” 

“ And you ran away,” said Adrian Lyle, 
mechanically. 

He was threading the mazes of the old 
doubt, here in this strange sanctuary, be- 
fore those sacred and sainted shrines, as 
he had done before on the blue waters of 
Venice, and amidst the dusky streets of 
Rome. 

“Yes,” she answered ; “I ran away.” 





“Where were you married ?” he asked, 
pausing suddenly and looking straight as 
the sweet child-face and candid eyes; but 
his lips paled and his hand trembled as he 
asked, 

Her face neither paled nor flushed be- 
neath that sudden, sharp scrutiny. 

“ We went to Vienna,” she said simply, 
‘* We were married there by a priest.” 

“Tn a church?” asked Adrian Lyle, 

‘SNo; in a room.” 

“ But Kenyon is not of your country or 
religion,” he cried stormily ; then paused 
as he saw the wonder in her face, 

‘“What does that matter?” she said, 
“Love, such love as ours—that is a real mar- 
riage, so Neale always says, more sura 
and sacred than a thousand laws could 
make it,” 

* My innocent child”—it was almost a 
groan that escaped Adrian Lyle’s lips, 
seeing how that one doubt had sprung 
into a hydra-headed monster, with fangs 
that fastened close and sharp upon his very 
heart. He could not wake her from her 
trance of peace and happiness ; he could 
not thrust the cruelty of shame and 
worldly reasoning into this pure paradise 
of dreams ; he could not say to her—“ your 
marriage is a mockery, and your lover 
knows it.” No, not one or any of those 
things could he do, and yet he knew that 
somewhere, close at hand, lay a duty sharp 
and terrible ; a duty that laid claim to his 
honour as a man, his function as a priest, 
He had solved his doubt; he had set 
it at rest, for the certainty of—what ? 
Such pain, such horror, such suffering, as 
never yet had touched his life, save in the 
impersonal shadow of others’ woes—woes 
that had laid claim to his ministry, his 
patience, his compassion, but never to his 
own actual participation. 

The steady inner light of the man’s own 
lofty standard of morality burned clear and 
bright before him now. For him there 
were but two paths to follow--the right 
or the wrong ; two paths which he had 
ever set before the erring and the weak ; 
and these two faced him now with their 
signal-posts of doom on the one hand, of 
suffering and sorrow on the other. Could 
he bid these young feet stray on towards 
the frowning precipice, heedless and blind ? 
Or could he stay them with skarp aud 
sudden warning that should hurl all joy 


and peace of life aside, and show what | 


lay beyond the brightness and beauty of 
the flower-strewn path ? 
He turned aside—he moved away with 
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hurried steps to where that calm pure eye 
of Heaven looked down through the open 
roof. It was veiled and darkened now. 
Thick banks of cloud had gathered over- 
head, the sharp patter of rain-drops fell 
upon the dome, and some touched his face 
like tears that consecrated the baptism of 
sorrow. 

At that instant, timidly as a child might 
have crept, she crept to his side ; innocently 
as a child might have touched, she touched 
his hand. ‘ Why have you gone away?” 
she said ; “ have 1 said anything to offend 

ou!” , 

The look, the touch, the voice tried to 
the utmost his self-control—sweeping out 
of his mind the purer aspirations, the 
indefinite character of feelings, which his 
heart alone should have known. Ali that 
there was in him of manhood—manhood 
unaroused, untouched as yet by the rapture 
of a woman’s presence—sprang to life as 
flame from fire, and he trembled like a leaf 
as his eyes sank before her own. 

“Offended me—no,” he said almost 
roughly. “QOaly—only....” and he 
broke off abruptly. His rapid glance took 
in the solitude of the great temple. Not 
a creature was there but an old cripple, 
kneeling at one of the side altars—deaf 
and blind to all but her own devotions. 

‘Tell me, child,” he said quickly, “ you 
have said you are happy—happy in every 
hour you live. Can you imagine that 
there could be for you any joy in life that 
showed you a duty too stern and severe for 
happiness ; that parted you from love; 
that was ail renunciation and suffering and 
struggling, with but one reward at last 
—Heaven }” 

“You speak as the priests used to speak,” 
she said, looking up at him with an awed 
and paling face. ‘‘ You, preach too, their 
doctrines of renunciation—self-sacrifice— 
joylessness—oh no, no, Mr. Lyle, I could 
not bear that. I could not, indeed. Iam 
not good, I know; but oh, do let me be a 
little happy while 1 may! You cannot 
mean that 1 should give up what I have only 
just foand. Oh! no, no. I have vowed 
myself—given myself—I cannot undo what 
is done. I cannot live if you tell me I 
must go back to the darkness and gloom— 
the loneliness and pain.” 

Her eyes dilated, her breath came quick 
and fast, she faced him there beneath the 
eye of Heaven, with the tears of Heaven 
falling on her brow. ‘‘What do you mean!” 
she said, and her voice shook. ‘ You look 
so pale and stern; you frighten me.” 








The innocent words smote him like a 
blow. With a terrible effort he recovered 
himself : 

“‘Frighten you? Heaven forgive me,” he 
muttered, and passed his hand across his 
eyes as if to shut out some painful vision. 
‘‘ My child,” and his voice grew sweet and 
tender like some strange strain of music to 
her ear, ‘“‘go your way ; be happy while 
youcan. It is the greatest gift the gods 
bestowed on mortals; it is the greatest 
gift that our God holds as his, Heaven 
knows. I should be little better than a 
murderer to slay before you what your 
heart cherishes as its life—aye, dearer than 
its life. A great love is pure, let the world 
say what it will. Only ”—and his voice 
grew stern, and his sye flashed as it met 
the wonder and the fear of hers—‘ only, 
I feel as if I ought to give you one word of 
warning. Others have loved like you, 
trusted like you, yet have found love a 
false idol.” 

“ And you think,” she said slowly, “ that 
I might find that also?” 

“T hardly know what I think,” he said 
bitterly, ‘save that life is not the garden 
of roses you imagine it... . and If have 
told you no one—no one—ever treads its 
paths without suffering or without pain.” 

“T can bear it,” she said softly, ‘‘ so long 
as he loves me. I can never be alone, and 
never unhappy, while I have him.” 

Adrian Lyle was silent, too deeply 
moved for speech. Yet a voice seemed to 
whisper in his ear: ‘You are shirking 
duty. How do you know that this soul 
may not be required at your hands ; that 
for sake of a moment’s pitiful weakness 
you may not be called to account in that 
dread Hereafter, of which you speak so 
confidently to others ?” 

And while the torment and the doubt 
still held him silent, a sudden little rift 
came in the darkened clouds ; through the 
vaulted dome there sped a tiny shaft of 
sunlight, and touched the bright head and 
troubled, serious eyes of Gretchen. 

He saw it, and she saw it, and their 
eyes met, and the gloom faded from his 
own. 

“Tt is an omen,” he said. ‘The sun- 
shine has dispelled fear. Let us accept it.” 

He stretched out his hand, and she took 
it, and stood there looking up at his face 
trustfully as a child who seeks instruction. 

“ Will you always be my friend?” she 
said. “I feel so safe and strong when 
with you. But perhaps”—as she saw a 
slight change in his face—‘I ought not to 
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ask that. Wemust part. And howcould 
I expect you to remember me?” 

“JT shall always do that,” he said very 
gently—“ always. And as for being your 
friend, if it depended on myself I should 
only too readily assent; but your—hus- 
band—does not like me; and perhaps one 
day he will like me still less, I have that 
to say which must be said ere I can sleep 
in peace. No ;do notlook so disturbed. I 
will not quarrel, I promise you.” 

‘**T do not understand,” she faltered, and 
the colour left her cheek in sudden fear. 

“There is no need,” said Adrian Lyle. 
* You have called me your friend. I will 
do you at least one service for honour of 
the name ; and then , 

“Then?” she questioned, as her hands 
dropped from his unconscious hold. 

“ Then,” he said, with an effort at gaiety, 
“we will go our separate ways on the jour- 
ney of life, and I will wish you God-speed. 
But,” he added solemnly, “ if at any time— 
in any time of trouble, sorrow, need—you 
wish for me, or feel that my presence can 
in any way dispel a difficulty, clear a 
doubt, or soothe an hour of suffering, you 
need but speak a word and I will come to 
your side ; and all that lies in man’s power 
to do for a fellow mortal I will do for 

ou.” 

“Thank you,” she said, very low, but 
with an earnestness solemn as his own; ‘I 
will remember.” 








CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 
ROSS AND CROMARTY. 


Ross was the land of the Mackenzies— 
the most numerous and powerful of all the 
Highland clans—and the county still 
remains the most purely Gaelic in its popu- 
lation. The eastern part, indeed, contains 
a strong contingent of Lowlanders; but 
the hills, the glens, and the shores of the 
innumerable lochs, where they have any 
inhabitants at a!l, are occupied by a Gaelic- 
speaking race. As for Cromarty, it is so 
completely mixed up with Ross, that no 
one attempts to treat it as a separate 
county. The little patches of Cromarty, 
which are sown up and down the rugged 

expanse of Ross, bear, no doubt, their 
| testimony to the existence of some Celtic 
| Principality, the memory of which is other- 
There is, however, a strong 
flavour of originality about the town of 
Cromarty, as it lies on the extremity of 





the peninsula, shaped like a spear-head, 
which is almost enclosed in the deeply- 
recessed fiords about it. There is no other 
such curious indentation along the whole 
eastern coast of Britain as that formed by 
the winding arms of the giant Firth of 
Moray ; and wild and strange is the aspect 
of Cromarty, with the brown precipices 
that bridge round the coast, where, in 
stormy weather, the breakers dash up- 
wards in masses of foam a hundred feet or 
more in height ; and the strange eminences 
to north and south, known as the Sutors, 
or Cobblers, of Cromarty. At the extreme 
point of the headland a lighthouse flashes 
forth its cheerful ray, visible for thirteen 
miles at sea, a beacon of safety to the 
storm-tossed mariner—for the Bay of Cro- 
marty, to the north of the town, is the 
safest and most commodious roadstead on 
the coast: the only one of its kind, indeed, 
among these capes of storms and ship- 
wrecks, 

The entire peninsula of Cromarty was 
a Lowland settlement, ruled, for the most 
part, by the Urquharts, whose feudal 
stronghold rose behind the old town. It 
is a town which has known many vicissi- 
tudes, now rising to comparative import- 
ance, again almost deserted, with half its 
houses falling to ruins, but with a tough 
vitality about it that preserves it from 
utter decay. And this tough vitality is 
shared by the inhabitants of the district. 
Nowhere are there so many old people, 
attive and cheerful in the extremity of 
age. Hugh Millar, one of the illustrious 
children of Cromarty, speaks of a woman 
still alive in the forties of the present 
century, who remembered hearing the 
cannon from Culloden, and described the 
general terror at the sound—so ominous 
and dreadful as it rumbled over the 
placid Firth and echoed among the cliffs, 
Notable, too, were the people for a certain 
hardy thrift that distinguished them from 
their Highland neighbours, A Cromarty 
fire is one that is spark out; and there is 
an old joke about the key of the peat- 
chest which a Cromarty farmer entrusted 
to his daughter, with injunctions to bring 
out a turf and a half, and make up a good 
fire. More than once the peninsula was 
ravaged and pillaged by the Highland 
clans, aud the claims for compensation, 
in the reign of James the Fourth, conse- 
quent upon a general raid, show the 
wealth of the community in cattle and 
general pleuishing. 

A strong-headed, clever family were the 
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Urquharts of Cromarty, of whose castle, 
by the town, only the green mound now 
remains. In the days of the civil wars the 
head of the family was Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, a whimsical genius, who, in his 
solitary tower at Cromarty, devoted his 
days to study and research. A voluminous 
writer was Sir Thomas, although only a 
small proportion of his works were ever 
published. He translated Rabelais as a 
relaxation from his severer studies ; and as 
a first step towards the diffusion of his 
philosophy through the world in general, 
he invented a universal language, which 
might have been the model, it is said, for 
the chemical notation now in use. But Sir 
Thomas was also a warrior, and, like a 
loyal Knight, when his King—Charles the 
Second—recently crowned at Scone, de- 
manded his services, he followed him on 
his English expedition, carrying, among 
his other heavy baggage, three huge trunks 
crammed with manuscripts, the corpus of a 
hundred works, written, or at all events 
planned, by Sir Thomas, on almost every 
branch of human knowledge. When the 
loyal Knight sallied forth to Worcester 
fight, he left his trunks of manuscripts 
in his lodgings in the city. Sir Thomas was 
taken prisoner and hurried away to the 
Tower, and Cromwell’s victorious soldiers 
pillaged the lodgings of the Royal officers 
at their leisure. Sir Thomas’s precious 
trunks were rifled, and the manuscripts 
were tumbled into the gutter, or served to 
light the pipes of the Roundhead soldiery. 
A few of the manuscripts fell into careful 
hands, and were eventually restored to Sir 
Thomas. One of the lost manuscripts, it is 
hinted, contained a description of the first 
germ of the steam engine; and it is sug- 
gested that, if we may conjecture this par- 
ticular document to have fallen into the 
hands of the Marquis of Worcester, the 
claim of that nobleman to be one of the 
originators of that great invention, might 
fairly be transferred to the Chief of Cro- 


. marty—but there is great virtue in an “if.” 


Our sorrow for the hitherto unrecognised 
result of Cromwell’s crowning mercy may 
be mitigated by the reflection that Sir 
Thomas’s researches seem all to have led 
to one general conclusion, namely, that he 
himself and the Urquharts were the head 
of the family of Japhet, the outcome of 
the wisdom and prophecy of all the ages 
past. 

Long known in the folk-lore of seamen— 
a strange and curious lore in which the 
traditions of Arabs, Greeks, Scandinavians, 





and, indeed, of all seafaring races, seem to 
be mingled—was the Diamond Rock of 
Cromarty, a patch of rock upon the south 
Sutor, which was said to glow at night 
with mystic radiance, in a clear, beacon- 
like flame, which shipmen, passing from 
foreign parts concluded must mark the 
shrine of a saint, or the cell of some holy 
hermit. In the daytime nothing to account 
for this brilliance could be seen, and many 
ineffectual attempts were made to hit upon 
the exact spot which contained this mar- 
vellous talisman. At last an English Cap- 
tain—it is always these gross- minded 
English Captains who break these delicate 
cobwebs of fairy spells —an English 
Captain incubated the notion of definitely 
fixing the position of the Diamond Rock. 
He was a Cinque Ports man, no doubt 
from the coast whose white cliffs sug- 
gested the germ of the plan and the 
means of its execution. The Captain had 
caused to be fashioned sundry cannon-balls 
of chalk, and coming to the rock at night 
he opened fire upon the mystic, lambent 
flame. But the spirits will not be bom- 
barded in such rude fashion, and at the 
first discharge the light disappeared, and 
it is said has never more been seen. 

Many other traditions of Cromarty were 
collected and recorded by Hugh Millar, 
who, to his scientific distinction, added a 
sympathetic love for the popular mytho- 
logy of his native district. Much of this 
is the common property of the race to 
which we belong ; but here is a story with 
peculiar features, which throws a light 
akin to that from the Diamond Rock, but 
is not to be despised on that account, upon 
the origin of those archxological puzzles— 
the vitrified forts of Scotland. 

Such a fort—and a very fine example of 
the kind—stands on the summit of Knock- 
ferril, in Cromarty. It was once occu- 
pied by a giant tribe of Fions, who had 
built the fort for the security of their 
wives and children ; for the Fions lived by 
hunting, and it was the duty and privilege 
of every grown man of the tribe to follow 
the chase wherever it might lead. There 
is no mention in the legend, by the way, 
of old people, and we may conclude either 
that the Fions never grew old, or that 
they were driven by the stern laws of 
necessity to put away those who had be- 
come useless members of the community. 

One of the youths of the tribe, who bore 
the sobriquet of Garry, was always a 
laggard in the chase. He was almost a 
dwarf—hardly fifteen feet high—deformed 
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and incapable of speed, although vast 
strength resided in his sinewy arms. 
Among a colony of smiths he would have 
been King; but here he was onlyan object of 
derision, the butt of the whole community, 
and especially of the women. One day the 
hunt was carried far afield, and Garry fell 
behind as usual, and, weary and dissatisfied, 
returned to Knockferril, and fell asleep 
on one of its grassy slopes. Here he was 
discovered by one of the women from the 
fort, who brought out the whole sisterhood 


: to laugh at the sleeping lout. The youth’s 


Jong hair spread out upon the turf sug- 
gested to the mocking women a cruel trick. 
They fastened his luxuriant locks by in- 
numerable pegs to the grass, and retired to 
a convenient distance to arouse him at their 
leisure with a shower of sticks and stones. 
The struggles of the youth as, tethered by 
the head, he strove in vain to arise, were 
greeted with shouts of cruel laughter by 
women and children. Furious with passion, 
Garry exerted his great strength and 
wrenched his head from the ground, leaving 
half his hair and a portion of his scalp 
upon the grass. Then the whole shricking 
tribe rushed in dismay to the fort, pur- 
sued by Garry, now maddened by rage 
and pain. The door was barred against 
him, but Garry, seizing live embers from 
the fires that were burning around, set 
light to the wooden roof of the enclosure. 
Flames soon roared on high, and the 
wretched inmates rushed to the entrance 
and struggled in vain to escape, For 
Garry held the door against them, held it 
against the maddened pressure of the 
crowd within, till ere long screams and 
prayers were no longer heard, and silence 
was broken only by the roar of the furnace 
heat within. Then the miserable Garry 
turned and fled. 

The Fions were hunting on the hill of 
Nigg, far away on the other side of the 
Firth, when they saw a vast column of 
black smoke rising from the direction of 
their homes. With fear at their hearts 
they strode back over hill and dale, 
leaping the Firth with the aid of their long 
hunting poles, but when they reached their 
fort on Knockferril, there was nothing 
left of their homes and dear ones, but a 
heap of glowing embers in the midst of a 
fiery furnace ; the heat of which had fused 
the Cyclopean stones and covered them 
with the vitreous glaze which still bears 
witness to the tragedy of the Fions. But 
Garry they pursued by the tracks he 
had left in his flight, overtook him in 





Glengarry, which still bears his name, and 
tore him limb from limb. But the catas- 
trophe was fatal to the Fions. None were 
left to perpetuate their race; and though 
they continued for a while to hunt among 
the hills, yet, lonely and despairing, they 
died one after another, and left no vestiges 
of their existence, except the grassy fort on 
Knockferril, 

On the same peninsula of Cromarty lies 
Fortrose, one of the earliest points d’appui of 
the Scottish Kings, in the land of the Gael : 
now a pleasant little watering-place, with 
the ruins of its Cathedral, ancient but small, 
upon a neighbouring heath. There is 
Ferintosh too, or Farintosh, which Thack- 
eray raised to a Marquisate in the “‘ New- 
comes,” but which had really curious 
privileges and immunities connected with 
its early Celtic toisach—such as an im- 
munity from the visits of the exciseman 
—which continued down to the year 
1786, when the Government bought up 
the right of the free distilling of whiskey 
for twenty thousand pounds. This par 
ticular privilege indeed is said to have pera 
granted to Forbes, of Culloden, for his 
services to the Hanoverian dynasty in the 
"45 ; but the privileges of Ferintosh were 
in reality far more ancient, and the grant 
was only a confirmation of what in practice 
already existed. Officially, indeed, it must 
be noted that Ferintosh belorgs to the 
county of Nairn, but it seems more 
natural to treat it according to its local 
position. 

Dingwall, again, is in Ross, although on 
the shore of the Firth of Cromarty, an 
altogether charming nook, surrounded by 
rich fertility, such as puts to flight all 
preconceived notions of the barren North. 
Close by is Strathpeffer, with its mineral 
springs, like a German bath town among 
the hills; and Castle Leod, an ancient seat of 
the Mackenzies, built by one Sir Roderick 
in the sixteenth century, altogether quaint 
and wonderful in its storied height, its tur- 
rets, its many windows, and grizzled walls, 
surrounded by rich grass lands on the flank 
of a round-topped hill. Close by is a stone 
which records an exploit of the Munroes, 
who carried off a Lady of Seaforth, 
together with the house she lived in— 
wattle and dab—upon their shoulders. 
The Mackenzies pursued and rescued their 
Lady, inflicting terrible loss among the 
Munroes, who afterwards, so says tradition, 
raised the stone alluded to in memory of 
their dead. The Lady of Seaforth is now 
the Duchess of Sutherland, and we may 
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appraise the changes that time has wrought 
if we picture anyone trying to carry off Her 
Grace’s house in such a rough-and-ready 
way. 

Another Lady of Seaforth is chronicled 
by Sir Bernard Burke; the Lady whose 
Lord stayed so long in Paris, and who 
caused the family seer, the famous Ken- 
neth Oure, to show her in the magic 
bow! what my Lord was about just then. 
The sight of her husband’s gay doings so 
enraged the Lady of Seaforth that the 
too faithful seer was hanged there and then 
by her Ladyship’s command, leaving behind 
him a malediction which seems curiously 
to have been worked out. 

The lonely coasts of Cromarty Firth are 
now threaded by the Highland Railway, 
and a station at Tain, otherwise Baile 
Dhuthaich, gives ready access to the shrine 
of Duthac, to which Scottish Kings were 
wont to make long and laborious _pil- 
grimages. St. Duthac, according to the 
authorities, was born at Tain in the 
eleventh century, and the ruined chapel, 
built of rude granite blocks, is said to be 
the actual site of his birthplace. Duthac 
went to Ireland, then the seat of learning 
and island of the saints, and died at 
Armagh, A.D. 1065. The fame of his 
sanctity reached his native town, and a 
couple of centuries after his death his 
remains were translated to ‘l'ain with due 
honour. Tain became known as a free 
town under the direct protection of the 
Holy See, and the girth about St. Duthac’s 
shrine formed one of the most hallowed 
sanctuaries of the Northern kingdom. To 
St. Duthac’s fled the wife and daughter of 
Robert Bruce, when the shelter they had 
found in Kildrummie Castle proved un- 
tenable. 

Throw Ross richt te the girth of Tane, 

But that travele they mad in vane. 
For the long arm of King Edward reached 
the fugitives even here. The Earl of Ross 
was induced to break the sanctuary, and to 
hand over the fugitives to the English King. 

Again the sanctuary was broken by 
Macneil of Creich, who, pursuing his foes 
into the very chapel of St. Duthac, seems 
to have had scruples as to violating the 
sanctity of the altar, but, by way of a com- 
promise, burnt the roof over their heads, 
and effectually disposed of them. For this 
deed, however, he was executed by King 
James the First, not so much for the 
murder as the sacrilege. Political refugees 
found a safer asylum within the girth of 
Tain, and William Lord Creichton, in 





trouble during the reign of James the 
Third, lived at Tain, in sanctuary, for 
several years without molestation. But 
James the Fourth was the great patron of 
St. Duthac. Whether it was that the saint in 
early life had behaved badly to his father, 
and had lived to repent, and that the King 
thus hoped for favourable regard for his own 
penitence, is only a matter of surmise, for 
a complete history of the private life of St. 
Duthac has escaped our researches ; but 
for some reason or other, perhaps because 
the way was long and difficult, and the 
place as far removed as possible from his 
other favourite shrine of St. Ninian’s, in 
Galloway—anyhow, whatever the cause, 
King James for twenty years never failed 
to visit St. Duthac’s at least once a year. 
He was there in the very year of Flodden, 
and the English ballad writers who cele- 
brated that eventful day, did not forget to 
reproach the Scotch and their King with 
their devotion to “ Doffin, their demi-god of 
Ross.” 

James the Fifth set himself to walk bare- 
footed to the shrine, at all events part of 
the way, and a footpath over a bog still 
bears the name of the King’s path, and 
certainly the route seems the most con- 
venient for a barefooted procession. 

The shrine of St. Duthac went down in 
the days of the Scottish Reformation, with- 
out much being heard of it. Stray pilgrims 
from the Highlands continued to visit it 
for long after; and, even now, the ground 
about the old chapels of the saint is in high 
esteem for burials. But there is nothing 
in the more modern history of Tain thas 
rises above the general level. 

A somewhat dead and desert level, 
indeed, here forms the neck of Scotland, and 
you may pass from one side of the kingdom 
to the other without meeting anything, 
save perhaps an old woman, or a donkey 
with a load of peat. Nor, indeed, is there 
anything remarkable, as far as we know, 
connected with Ullapool and Loch Broom, 
apart from the general history of the 
district, although the name of the Summer 
Isles calls forth pictures of halcyon 
nests floating among warm and placid seas, 
that the reality scarcely justifies, But for 
an example of a kirk minister among the 
Highlands, we may call up the memory of 
James Robertson, of Loch Broom, meaning 
the districts round about the loch, for on 
this western coast it is the fashion to call 
the land after the water, the latter being 
often the most fertile and profitable part of 
the human heritage. 
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James Robertson began life almost si- 
multaneously with the eighteenth century, 
having been born in 1701 ; and, no doubt, 
passed with credit through his proba- 
tionary stages to the settled ministry. 
He soon became known to his parishioners 
as the powerful minister, not so much for 
his sermons and exhortations, although 
these were no doubt of the best, as for his 
personal qualities, his strength and athletic 
habits, ali calculated to earn and maintain 
the respect of the rude Highlanders about 
him. On one occasion he was officiating 
for a friend at Fearn, when the roof of the 
church fell in, and the whole fabric became 
a wreck ; the lintel of the doorway was 
giving way under the pressure, threatening 
to cut off the retreat of the congregation, 
when Robertson, like another Samson, 
took the end of the stone upon his shoulder 
and supported that part of the fabric till 
his friends had escaped. On another 
occasion, a little misunderstanding with 
some of his flock, was rectified by the 
minister's personal gifts. The misunder- 
standing began in this way. One Donald 
Mackenzie had a child whom he naturally 
wished to have baptized. In the practice 
of the Scotch Church, it is the parent who 
is catechised as to his religious knowledge. 
Donald proved to be grossly ignorant, and 
was referred to his studies. The High- 
lander brooded over the matter, and made 
up his mind that the minister should baptize 
his child, whether he would or no. He 
persuaded another Mackenzie to help him 
in the enterprise, and, with the child, they 
waylaid the minister and insisted on his 
performing the office. The minister refused, 
the Highlanders persisted ; a scuffle began, 
and the Highlanders were getting so de- 
cidedly the worst of it, that Donald in a 
fury drew his dirk, and slashed the minister 
over the arm. But in spite of his wound the 
minister gave the pair a beating, and sent 
Donald home to study his Catechism again. 

When Robertson heard that the Prince 
had landed in the ’45, he found the greater 
part of his flock making ready to join him. 
As a minister he was naturally strong for 
the Protestant succession, and did all he 
could to persuade his flock to remain 
quietly at home. All was of no use, and 
for many months, and during the early 
successes of the Prince, Roberison’s posi- 
tion was of some danger, as he was looked 
upon by many of his neighbours as no 
better than a Government spy. As it 
happened, he had it in his power to do the 
Hanoverian party some service. 





Few men had done more harm to the 
Prince’s cause than Forbes, of Culloden, as, 
by his influence among the Highland chiefs, 
he kad caused many of them to remain 
neutral. He was still working hard for the 
side which he shrewdly judged the stronger, 
when the Jacobites made an attempt to 
seize him. Culloden House was surrounded, 
and Forbes owed his escape to the timely 
warning of a Highlander, whom, in his 
former capacity of advocate, he had saved 
from the gallows, A great dinner, or 
supper rather, was fixed for the evening on 
which the Jacobites had proposed to appear 
as uninvited guests. All the preparations 
went on, the house was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, the pipers played in tho courtyard. 
But in the meantime Forbes and his friend 
Lord Loudon had quietly stolen away. 
The oaly place of safety they could reach was 
in Sutherland, and the only way open was 
through the heart of the Highland country, 
which was most bitterly hostile. But thanks 
to Robertson, with whom they managed to 
communicate, they and their followers were 
safely passed through the most dangerous 
districts; and presently the victory, or 
disaster, of Culloden—so much depends on 
the point of view from which one looks 
at such things — put them entirely at 
their ease. In gratitude for Robertson’s 
services, lorbes and his friend introduced 
him to the victor of Culloden, with many 
flattering encomiums. The Duke was most 
affable. You might have thought the 
minister’s fortune was made. With the 
happy tact and gracious consideration that 
distinguished his family, His Highness pre- 
sented the poor minister with twelve stands 
of arms, to be distributed among his well- 
thinking friends ! 

But the minister now had played his part 
of Loyalist. Henceforth he was to be the 
friend of the poor misguided members of 
his flock, who were lying in prison in Lon- 
don, far away from home, and friends, and 
from any kindly hand, awaiting the tender 
mercies of the law. The good man travelled 
seven hundred miles, by rugged and dan- 
gerous ways, and reached London just in 
time to hear one of his parishioners, Hector 
Mackenzie, condemned to death. His ser- 
vices to the Crown had given him a right to 
intercede for its victims. Heleft no stone 
unturned, and at last got a promise from 
the Duke of Newcastle, that his friend’s 
life should be spared. But he was told 
that the Duke’s promises were sometimes 
forgotten, and, finding that no reprieve 
arrived, he fought his way once more 
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through ante-chambers and secretaries to 
the Duke’s presence. The Duke confirmed 
his promise, and afiably offered his hand. 
There was no danger of his forgetting any 
more, as Robertson grasped the proffered 
hand in his awful fist, and wrung it in all 
the strength of his gratitude and devotion. 

“You shall have him! you shall have 
him!” cried the poor Duke, with tears in 
his voice and in his eyes. 

Then Mr. Robertson offered himself as 
Gaelic interpreter for the trials then pend- 
ing, and thus was able practically to act 
as advocate for the poor prisoners who 
knew no English, as well as to give a 
dexterous and favourable turn te such evi- 
dence as was profiered in the vernacular. 

Soon after, when his merciful mission 
was nearly ended, and he was about to re- 
turn home, he happened to be crossing the 
Thames in a wherry, when he heard a 
doleful voice address him, in Gaelic, from 
a prison hulk upon the river : 

““Oh, Master James, Master James, are 
you going to leave me here?” 

It was Donald’s voice—the Mackenzie 
who had shown such animosity about the 
baptism. 

““Ah, Donald, Donald!” replied the 
minister, in the same language, “do you 
remember the day of the dirk?” 

Still more plaintively came the reply: 

“Ah, Mr. James, this is a bad place to 
remember in.” 

The minister, it is pleasant to know, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the liberation of his 
old assailant, who was about to be shipped 
to the plantations. 

The chief stronghold of the Mackenzies, 
so long the dominant clan in Ross, was the 
Castle of Eilan Donan, on an island in the 
entrance to Loch Duich, still an imposing 
ruin, and inhabited up to 1719, when it 
was partly destroyed by the guns of an 
English man-of-war. And this attack upon 


' Eilan Donan is connected with an almost 


forgotten episode of the struggles of the 
Jacobites for the restoration of their 
Prince, 

The affair was a small one, and yet it 
was the outcome of a strong and formidable 
league, which really, for the moment, made 
the throne of King George unsteady. 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden had been in 
it, who hated George from the bottom of 
his heart. He had himself designed, per- 
haps, to lead the expedition, but he had 
been killed the year before. The Czar 
Peter had joined the plot, and Alberoni 
also, on behalf of the Spanish kingdom. 





A fleet and army were to be launched upon 
England—a second Spanish Armada. 

Again the boisterous gales favoured 
the island. The invading squadron was 
dispersed in the Bay of Biscay, and two 
frigates alone, with some four hundred 
Spanish soldiers on board, sailed into the 
appointed meeting-place on Loch Alsh. 

According to the restricted plan adopted, 
the forfeited Earl of Seaforth, the head of 
all the Mackenzies, was to raise his clan 
and protect the landing of the army. 
The Mackenzies would not rise; but the 
Macraes obeyed the signal of their chief. 
The clans were ready enough, but the army 
had dwindled woefully to four hundred 
men; and a far superior force of Royal 
troops was in the neighbourhood. The 
decisive battle—for battle there was—came 
off in Glenshiel. Rob Roy, it is said, was 
among the combatants. His business was 
to attack the Hanoverians in the rear, 
when they were engaged in front with 
the main body. But Rob attacked too 
soon, and was beaten off before the others 
began. The Spaniards were surprised, and 
laid down their arms in a body, and the 
Highlanders, after defending their breast- 
work gallantly for some time, concluded 
that the battle was lost, and vanished 
among the mists. 

The attachment of the clansmen for their 
chief was shown in the case of the Mac- 
kenzies, in a very emphatic fashion. The 
Commissioners of Forfeited Estates ap- 
pointed one Mr. Ross, a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, to collect the rents of the 
Seaforth estates. As he rode out to his rent 
audit at Strathglass, Mr. Ross, with pe- 
culiar prudence, changed horses with his 
son, and sent the young man on in front to 
reconnoitre. The tenants were gathered 
in the glen, and, taking the young man for 
his father, they discharged their guns ina 
volley, and the poor victim of paternal 
solicitude fell lifeless to the ground. The 
real Simon Pure prudently turned back. 
But the wonderful part of the business 
was that the tenants all paid their rents 
regularly from year to year into the 
hands of Murchison, of Ouchtertyre, the 
agent of their banished Lord, who regularly 
remitted them to the exile. 

My Lord was a man little worthy of such 
devotion, and repaid his agent’s attachment 
with the basest ingratitude. A descendant 
of this Murchison was the celebrated geo- 
logist, who has erected a monument com- 
memorative of his ancestor’s fidelity and 
its result—a broken heart, which carried 
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him to the grave—on a green spot over- 
looking the sound of Kyle Akin, familiar in 
the route of Mr. MacBrayne’s steamers. 

The strong attachment of the Mac- 
kenzies to their chiefs is all the more 
remarkable, that in origin these were 
not Gaels at all or Mackenzies, but an 
intrusive Norman family, of the race 
of the faithless Irish Geraldines, who 
obtained a grant of the district from some 
Scottish King, who gave away what was 
certainly not his to bestow. And with 
their strong castle of Eilan Donan, and the 
territory of Kintail, defended by its moun- 
tain barriers, they soon obtained the 
homage of the neighbouring clans, and 
soon in their wise family policy became 
more Gaelic than the Gaels themselves, 

We must give but a flying notice to 
Applecross, where St. Maebrubha, from 
Ireland, founded a convent after the 
Columban pattern in 673, which sub- 
sequently became the seat of an here- 
ditary Abbot—rather an anomalous dignity, 
but such were the fashions of the 
Culdees. Then there is Loch Maree, with 
its four-and-twenty islets; and that par- 
ticular islet with the spring that restores 
reason to the insane, and has other mystic 
properties. 

The Danish Prince, too, should be men- 
tioned, and the Irish Princess, whose 
attendants re-enacted the Grecian legend, 
and hoisted the black flag instead of the 
white one, leading the expectant bridegroom 
to drown himself in the loch. A pleasant 
legend for a summer’s dive among the deep 
blue waters of the fairy lake ! 





OSCULATION. 





THE subject of this article, as stated 
above, is osculation ; and osculation is— 
‘not to put too fine a point upon it,” as 
Mr. Snagsby would say—kissing. Fur- 
ther definition is, we take it, unnecessary. 
Kisses, according to Sam Slick, are like 
creation, because they are made out of 
nothing, and are very good. Another 
wag says they are like sermons — they 
require two heads and an application. 
An ingenious American grammarian thus 
conjugates the verb: “ Buss, to kiss ; rebus, 
to kiss again; pluribus, to kiss without 
regard to number; sillybus, to kiss the 
hand instead of the lips; blunderbus, to 
kiss the wrong person ; omnibus, to kiss 
every person in the room; erebus, to kiss 
in the dark.” But kissing baffles all at- 





tempts at analysis, and Josh Billings is 
pretty accurate when he says “that the 
more a man tries to analyse a kiss the 
more he can’t; and that the best way to 
define a kiss is to take one.” Kisses lend 
themselves readily encugh to classification, 
many and varied as they are, and differing 
in kind, from the impassioned salute of 
the lover to the perfunctory kiss bestowed 
upon the greasy Court Testament. But 
with such a classification, though interest- 
ing enough, we have not here to do; we 
purpose to treat the subject rather his- 
torically than analytically. 

The “ British Apollo,” when asked why 
kissing was so popular, what its benefit, 
and who its inventor, replied: ‘“ Ah, 
madam, had you a lover you would not 
come to Apollo for a solution ; since there 
is no dispute but the kisses of mutual 
lovers give infinite satisfaction. As to its 
invention, it is certain that Nature was its 
author, and it began with the first court- 
ship.” It seems difficult to conceive of a 
time when kissing was unknown in this 
island, and yet a Scandinavian tradition 
states that kissing was first introduced into 
England by Rowena, the beautiful daughter 
of Hengist., In Edward the Fourth’s reign it 
was usual fora guest, both on his arrival and 
at his departure, to kiss his hostess and 
all the ladies of her family. Again, in 
Henry’s time, when Cavendish visited a 
French nobleman at his own chiteau, the 
mistress of the house at the head of her 
maidens thus greeted him: ‘ For as much 
as ye be an Englishman, whose custom it 
is in your country to kiss all ladies and 
gentlewomen without offence, and although 
it be not so here in this realm, yet will I 
be so bold as to kiss you, and so shall all 
my maidens.” Erasmus, grave and staid 
scholar as he was, writes enthusiastically 
of the practice: “If you go to any place 
you are received with a kiss by all; if you 
depart on a journey you are dismissed with 
a kiss ; you return—kisses are exchanged ; 
they come to visit you—a kiss the first 
thing ; they leave you—you kiss them all 
round. Do they meet you anywhere— 
kisses in abundance. Lastly, wherever 
you move, there is nothing but kisses—and 
if you had but once tasted them! how soft 
they are! how fragrant! on my honour 
you would not wish to reside here for ten 
years only, but for life!” 

We find in the time of James the First, 
that the Constable of Spain bestowed a kiss 
upon each of Anne of Denmark’s maids of 
honour “according to the custom of the 
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country, any neglect of which is taken as 
an affront.” Buayan, the immortal tinker, 
strongly reprobated the practice which had 
grown to such lengths, and asked its 
defenders “why they made baulks? Why 
they saluted the most handsome, and let 
the ill-favoured ones go?” In France the 
custom found great favour, and has lingered 
to a greater extent than in our country. 
‘To an Englishman, fall of his insular 
reserve, there is something unmanly in the 
wey men at a public railway station in 
France salute each other upon both cheeks ; 
and yet in England itself it was, at one 
time, the recognised form of salutation, 
so much so that we find Rustic Sprightly 
complaining to the Spectator of a courtier 
who merely contented himself with a 
courtly bow, instead of kissing the ladies 
all round upon entering the room. But 
not only was it usual for a gentleman to 
kiss a lady, but it was ceremonious for the 
sterner sex to thus salute each other. In 
Wesley’s Journal, dated June 16th, 1758, 
we find a remarkable instance of this, in a 
description of a duel between two officers 
at Limerick: ‘Mr. B. proposed firing at 
twelve yards, but Mr. J. said, ‘ No, six is 
enough.’ So they kissed one another (poor 
farce !), and before they were five paces 
asunder, both fired at the same instant.” 

Hone, in his quaint old Table-Book, gives 
an account of a curious kissing festival held 
in Ireland: ‘On Easter Monday, several 
hundred of young persons of the town and 
neighbourhood of Portsferry, County 
Down, resort, dressed in their best, to 
a pleasant walk near the town called 
‘The Walter.’ The avowed object of 
each person is to see the fun, which 
consists in the men kissing the females 
without reserve, whether married or single. 
This mote of salutation is quite a matter 
of course ; it is never taken amiss, nor 
with much show of coyness. The female 
must be ordinary indeed who returns 
home without having received at least a 
dozen hearty busses.” 

Kissing under the mistletoe is a custom 
of very remote origin, and a practice too 
common to be dealt with here, though it 
may not perhaps be known that, owing 
to the licentious revelry to which it gave 
occasion, mistletoe was formerly excluded 
by ecclesiastic order from the decoration 
of the Church at Christmastime. Hone 
tells us that there was an old belief, that 
unless a maiden was kissed under the 
mistletoe at Christmas she would not be 
matrisa during the ensuing year. 





In the ceremonial of betrothal a kiss 
has played an important part in several 
nations. A nuptial kiss in eharch, at the 
conclusion of the marriage service, is 
solemnly enjoined by the York Missal and 
the Sarum Manual. In the old play of 
The Insensate Countess, by Marston, occurs 
the line: 

The kisse thou gav’st me in the Church, here take. 


It was also considered an honour to be the 
first to kiss the bride after the ceremony, 
and all who would might contend for 
the prize. In The Collier’s Wedding, by 
Edward Chicken, we read : 
Four rustic fellows wait the while 
To kiss the bride at the church stile. 
When ladies’ lips were at the service 
of all, it became usual to have fragrant- 
scented comfits or sweets, of which we 
find frequent mention. In Massinger’s 
Very Women occurs the following : 
Faith ! search our pockets; and if you. find there, 
Comfits of amber-grease to help our kisses, 
Conclude us faulty. 
When kissing was thus a common civility 
of daily intercourse, it is not to be won- 
dered at that it should find its way into 
the courtesies of dancing; and thus we 
learn that “a kiss was, anciently, the 
established fee of a lady’s partner.” In 
a Dialogue between Custom and Veritie, 
concerning the Use and Abuse of Dancing 
and Minstrelsie, printed by John Allde, 
is the following verse : 
But some reply, what fool would daunce, 
If that, when daunce is doone, 


He may not have at ladye’s lips 
That which in daunce he woon? 


In The Tempest this line occurs : 
Curtsied when you have and kissed. 


And Henry says to Anne Boleyn: 


Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kiss you! ‘ 
While thus quoting Shakespeare, it may 
not be out of place to give the pretty 
pleading for a kiss of Helena to her 
boorish, churlish husband : 
I am not worthy of the wealth I own ; 
Nor dare I say ‘tis mine; and yet it is; 


But, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 


What would you have? 


Something; and scarce so much ;—nothing, in- 
deed— 

I would not tell you what I would, my lord,— 
faith, yes— 

Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. 


Brand, in his “ Popular Antiquities,” tells 
us that the custom of kissing in dancing 
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is still prevalent in many parts of the 
country. ‘* When the fiddler thinks his 
young couples have had music enough, 
he makes his instrument squeak out two 
notes, which all understand to say, ‘ Kiss 
her!’” The author himself has seen at 
a country “Feast” the panting, bucolic 
swains claim this privilege from their 
blushing partners. In the Spectator for 
May the seventeenth, Number Sixty-seven, 
is the following comment upon a letter 
communicated: “I must confess, I am 
afraid that my correspondent had too 
much reason to be a little out of humour 
at the treatment of his daughter; but I 
conclude that he would have been much 
more so, had he seen one of those kissing 
dances in which, Will Honeycomb assures 
me, they are obliged to dwell almost a 
minute on the Fair one’s lips, or they will 
be too quick for the music, and dance 
quite out of time.” 

In Russia the Easter salutation is a 
kiss. Each member of the family salutes 
the other; chance acquaintances on meet- 
ing kiss; principals kiss their employés ; 
the General kisses his officers; the 
officers kiss their soldiers ; the Czar kisses 
his family, retinue, court, and atten- 
dants, and even his officers on parade, 
the sentinels at the palace gates, and a 
select party of private soldiers—probably 
elaborately prepared for this ‘royal 
salute.” In other parts the poorest serf, 
meeting a high-born dame in the street, 
has but to say ‘“ Christ is risen,” and he 
will receive a kiss and the reply “ He is 
risen truly.” 

In Finland, according to Bayard Taylor, 
the women resent as an insult a salute 
upon the lips. A Finnish matron, hearing 
of our English custom of kissing, declared 
that did her husband attempt such a liberty, 
she would treat him to such a box upon the 
ears that he should not readily forget. 

In Iceland illegitimate and illicit kissing 
had deterrent penalties of great severity. 
For kissing another man’s wife, with or 
without her consent, the punishment of 
exclusion or its pecuniary equivalent was 
awarded. A man rendered himself liable 
for kissing an unmarried woman under 
legal guardianship without her consent; 
and even if the lady consented, the law 
required that every kiss should be wiped 
out by a fine of three marks, equivalent to 
one hundred and forty ells of wadmal, a 
quantity, we are told, sufficient to furnish 
a whole ship’s crew with pilot jackets. 
Truly such kisses were expensive luxuries, 





The code of Justinian says “that if a 
man betrothed a woman by the kiss, and 
either party died before marriage, the 
heirs were entitled to half the donations, 
and the survivor to the other half; but 
if the contract was made without the 
solemn kiss, the whole of the espousal 
gifts must be restored to the donors and 
their heirs-at-law.” 

Kissing in many religions has played its 
part as a mark of adoration or veneration. 
In Hosea xiii. 2, speaking of idolatry, we 
find the sentence: “Let the men that 
sacrifice kiss the calves.” Again, the dis- 
contented prophet is told that even in 
idolatrous Israel there are seven thousand 
knees which have not bowed to Baal, 
“and every mouth which hath not kissed 
him.” The Mohammedans, on their pious 
pilgrimage to Mecca, kiss the sacred black 
stone and the four corners of the Kaaba. 
The Romish priest kisses the aspergillum, 
and on Palm Sunday the palm. Kissing 
the Pope’s toe was a fashion introduced 
by one of the Leos, who had mutilated his 
right hand and was too vain to expose 
the stump. 

Kisses have been the reward of genius, 
as when Voltaire was publicly kissed in 
the stage-box by the young and lovely 
Duchesse de Villars, who was ordered by | 
an enthusiastic pit thus to reward the | 
author of Merope. In politics they have 
been used as bribes, as in the famous 
Eatanswill election of the “Pickwick 
Papers,” and also in a still more famous 
election. For when Fox was contesting 
the hard-won seat at Westminster, the | 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire offered to 
kiss all who voted for the great statesman. 
And fully as famous, and perhaps in a 
better cause, was the self-denying patri- 
otism of the beautiful Lady Gordon, 
who, when the ranks of the Scottish 
regiments had been sadly thinned by 
cruel Badajoz and Salamanca, turned re- 
cruiting sergeant, and to tempt the gallant 
lads placed the recruiting shilling in her 
lips, from whence who would might take 
it with his own. 

Kisses in cur own day have their penal- 
ties if they should be too rudely poached. 
In the eyes of the law, kissing a lady with- 
out her will and permission is a common 
assault punishable by fineandimprisonment; } 
and it is no uncommon thing to see in the | 
daily police reports cases where a too | 
susceptible gentleman has had to pay | 
dearly for “crushing the ripe cherries ” of 
a lady’s lips. 
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There was once a jovial vicar who was 
such a glutton for kissing, that when he 
obtained the wished-for kiss, far from 
satisfied, he asked for a score; and then— 

Then to that twenty add a hundred more ; 
A thousand to that hundred ; so kiss on 
To make that thousand up a million ; 
Treble that million, and when that is done, 
Let’s kiss afresh, as when we first begun! 

The Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, 
the well-known author of the Self-Inter- 
preting Bible, had courted the afterward 
Mrs. Brown for six and a half years 
before the following conversation took 
place : ; 

“Janet, we've bin acquainted now six 
year an’ mair, an’ I’ve ne’er gotten a kiss 
yet. D’ye think I might tak one, my 
bonnie lass ?” 

“Just as you like, John, only be be- 
comin’ an’ proper wi’ it.” 

“Surely, Janet, we'll ask a blessin 

The blessing was asked, and the kiss 
taken, and the unusual delight took his 
breath as he exclaimed : 

“Heigh, lass! but it’s gude! Noo let 
us return thanks !” and in six months they 
were married. 

With this anecdote we will close, or the 
proverbially gentle reader will have lost his 
patience, and will pronounce anything but 
a blessing upon our efforts, for kisses upon 
paper are but a hollow mockery. 


ay” 





WE TWO. 


But then, you see, Iiove him. Just that—love. 
I wonder if you know one little bit 
What the word means? you favoured ones, who rove 
—_ beaten paths with all things smooth and 
t . 


LA 
With no false note to jar amid your airs ; 
With no black cloud to blot your sunshine out ; 
No yearning want to madden in your prayers; 
No ‘* Why?” to deepen every bitter doubt. 


Easy when noonday floods the clustered flowers, 
When wealth and world’s approval gird you round, 
To learn the fairy tasks of smiling hours, 
And “‘do the duty” fashioned fair when found ; 
Passing decorous through the guarded life, 
Giving from heaped-up coffers, smiling sweet ; 
Wondering that others fret so in the strife ; 
Terming each woe untasted, “ judgement meet.” 


* Friendship,” 
phrases ! 
Well symbolling the fragile things they mean; 
Like rosy creepers that, ’mid grass and daisies, 
Twine over meadow paths a graceful screen ; 
Till some strong foot comes crashing from the hill, 
Treads down the tendrils, flings the flowers apart, 
And the full moonlight, pitiless and chill, 
Glares on the bare, cold path—the barren heart. 


“affection,” ‘‘fondness,” pretty 


But Love his strong vitality asserts, 
His quenchless power, crush it as you may ; 
The slow rains rot, the cruel east wind hurts, 
But the rich blooms press upward to the day. 





Darling, the holy bond 'twixt you and me 

Is pure, and strong, and prompt to do and dare, 
As when we knelt beside our mother’s knee, 

And learnt from her sweet lips our baby prayer. 


Then, in the golden memories of our youth, 
Sun out the dreary present’s gathering storm ; 
Or face it in our deep love’s loyal truth, 
And a fresh link from troubled hours form ; 

Let the world frown or shrink, we two together 
Can surely ride o’er wilder waves than these ; 
Knowing the cyclone brings the cloudless weather, 

And to some haven roll the roughest seas. 


A NIGHT WiTH THE MACKEREL 
FLEET. 


BY AN OLD SHELLBACK. 


OTHER people’s experience is wellenough, 
but I like to get mine first hand. That 
maxim of our ancestors, “if you want any- 
thing done well, do it yourself,” is as true 
now, as to most things, as when it was 
first written. It follows, therefore that 
as it is my intention to give some 
reliable information on the subject of 
mackerel fishing, the most sensible 
thing I could do was to start off to 
Ramsgate and spend a night on board a 
mackerel boat. To form a resolution is, 
with me, to carry it out; so I proceeded 
to Victoria, caught the Granville express, 
and, in a little over two hours, was landed 
at Ramsgate. I dined comfortably at the 
Albion, finished my sherry, went on the 
pier for a stroll, listened to a yarn from 
Harry Thornton at the watchhouse, 
smoked a pipe in the verandah overlook- 
ing the harbour, and then retired to my 
bed to sleep the sleep of the just. 

Next morning I was up betimes, and 
having made a hearty breakfast, thanks to 
the appetising breeze which was wafted 
in at the open window, I started in search 
of a skipper who would take me on my 
proposed expedition. When I got abreast 
of the powder-magazine I met a man in a 
red-tanned slop, who, on seeing me, began 
to grin all over his face, and who startled 
me by accosting me by name. I returned 
the salutation; but I did not remember 
him a bit. * 

“Don’t remember me, sir, I see,” he 
went on, touching his cap. ‘I’m Daniel 
Merret. You lodged with my wife at 
Eastbourne, in the Pevensey Road.” 

“Of course I did, Daniel,” I replied. 
“T recognise you now. How is that 
excellent woman your wife ?” 

“ Nicely, sir ; nicely,” he replied. 

After a few more enquiries I came to the 
point : 
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“You are just the man I want,” I said. 
**T came down to have a night on board a 
mackerel boat. Will you take me in 
yours?” 

“‘That I will, sir, and welcome. 
you be ready soon after one o'clock?” 

‘Yes, that will suit me. And now where 
is your boat, and what is her name?” 

“In the West Gully, sir. The ‘Polly’ 
she’s named—arter the missus—and a 
livelier little craft never sailed.” 

“The ‘Polly’! I shan’t forget, Daniel. 
One o'clock sharp!” And we separated. 

To cut the matter short, I embarked at 
the time specified. The lugs were hoisted, 
the bow and stern ropes let go— 


Can 


The breeze was fresh, the sky was clear, 
There were lots of people upon the pier, 
But never a one gave us a cheer 
As we sailed out of the harbour. 

The wind was about west-nor-west, 
which, when we had got through the old 
Cudd Channel, enabled us to run off with 
a flowing sheet. Away went our little 
craft at a spanking rate, past the mansion 
of the late Sir Moses Montefiore ; past 
Dumpton Gap and Broadstairs; past the 
North Sand Head lightship, and out into 
the open sea. It was a glorious afternoon— 
a fair wind and a bright green sea; the 
blue sky above and the sparkling water 
beneath, and the “Polly ” ploughing gallantly 
over the waves. The sea was full of life 
and motion; the wide sweep of Pegwell 
Bay and the North Shore, and the town 
and harbour of Ramsgate, were fading away 
in the distance ; but between them and us 
was the mackerel fleet—some fifty or sixty 
boats in all, their tanned sails contrasting 
finely with the deep blue of the super- 
incumbent sky. Away towards the North 
Foreland and in the Gull Stream there 
are numbers of vessels, from the full-rigged 
ship, with her royals and skysails aloft, to 
the little trim schooner with her fore and 
aft canvas, speeding on towards her port in 
the North. The scene was ever changing, 
the vessels, with their snow-white sails, 
passed and repassed, and it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more beautiful or 
more exhilarating. On board, the crew of 
the “Polly” formed a picture of itself. 
Daniel was at the helm. He was a good- 
looking fellow, the very embodiment of a 
bronzed and hardy seaman, while the 
remainder of the crew, who had fallen 
asleep over their pipes, were picturesquely 
grouped, and snoring fitfully. I fancied 
Daniel would like a snooze as well as the 
rest, so I said : 





“Shall I take 
Daniel ¢” 

“ Well, sir, if you wouldn’t mind.” 

When I had taken the tiller, he lighted 
his pipe and lay down with the rest. For 
about ten minutes the pufis came regu- 
larly, then intermittently, then they ceased 
altogether, and he was asleep also. , 

I was alone with my thoughts, what they 
were need not be recorded, except to say 
that they were not of a light or irreverent 
character. The breeze was freshening, and 
the little craft was bounding on over the 
curling seas, dashing the salt spray from 
her bows as though she was instinct with 
life. 

Presently the man nearest me rubbed 
his eyes, and began to look about him. 

“Looks breezy, that it do, sir,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” I replied; “if we get much 
more of it, we shall have to reef that fore 
lug.” 

‘i Well, yes, sir.” And then he paused, 
and looked at me steadily. Then he went 
on : 
“’Tain’t the first time as you’ve had a 
tiller in your hand, sir, I'll swear.” 

“ That’s true,” I replied. “I was origi- 
nally bred to the sea.” 

“ Now, was ye? And Daniel telled meas 
how you've took to writing stories, and 
such like.” 

“That's true also,” I replied. ‘“ You 
see, I’ve knocked about in almost every 
sort of craft, but this is the first time I’ve 
ever sailed in a mackerel boat.” 

** Then you'll havea fine chance of seeing 
what mackerel fishing is, ’cause, if I’m any 
judge o’ weather, we shall have plenty o’ 
work this night.” 

“So much the better, my lad,” I re- 
plied; “I’m game for anything short of a 
calm, and there’s not much chance of one 
this trip.” 

“True, sir,” he replied, “ you may take 
your ’davy o’ that.” 

By this time Daniel had had his snooze, 
and, waking up, ordered the boy to put the 
kettle on, and make ready for tea. 

Tom dived down below, and very soon 
the funnel began to send forth volumes of 
smoke. 

“‘ How do you know where to shoot your 
nets?” I asked. 

“That's more than I can tell ye, sir,” 
replied Daniel. “Some people have 
fancies ; but it’s all chance or luck. I’ve 
known boats not far apart, when one ud 
have a good catch and one a bad ’un.” 
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After a time the skipper, after looking 
about, decided to heave to till it was time to 
shoot the nets. Now, lying-to in a small 
craft, with a heavy chopping sea, is by no 
means calculated to add to the comfort and 
enjoyment of alandsman. If anything can 
induce a man to cast up his accounts with 
Davy Jones it would be under the circum- 
stances in which I was now placed, and I 
experienced sundry qualms, not of con- 
science, but of the stomach; however, 
they soon passed off, and I was thus 
enabled to save my character as an old 
shellback, which, at one time, was in 
serious danger. 

The aspect of the sky was becoming 
more and more ominous. The declining 
sun was shining brightly, but away in the 
west a bank of heavy clouds was slowly 
gathering, which presaged more wind, if 
nothing else. Into this dark mass the sun 
slowly disappeared, shooting out red angry 
beams as he descended into the gloom. 
Presently, from a rift in the sable cloud, 
just between it and the line of the land, 
shot out horizontal beams of blood-red 
light, tingeing, as it were, the waves with 
streams of golden blood. Then, as the sun 
sank behind the land, his last rays flashed 
up into the clouds till they glowed like 
masses of crimson fire. 

The shades of night at last began to fall 
upon us, and the deck was cleared, the 
hatches opened, and the crew began to 
shoot the nets. Those used in mackerel 
fishing are composed of fine twine, well 
tanned and oiled, to preserve them from 
the action of the salt water. Each net 
is twenty feet deep by one hundred and 
twenty feet long; the meshes being in 
size about two inches and a half or larger, 
and the upper edge is well corked to keep 
it afloat, At certain distances apart casks, 
painted black, are used, to show to other 
boats and passing ships the line of the 
nets, so that they should not run over 
them and destroy them. 

The ‘‘ Polly” was put before the wind, 
and a long rope, called a drift-rope or 
mooring-line, was hauled up and run along 
towards the stern, and, as she sailed away, 
the nets were attached to it and passed 
out into the sea. When all were paid 
out, the drift-line was shifted from the 
stern to the bow of the boat, and she 
rode at it as though she had been at 
anchor. The nets thus deposited hung 
suspended in the water, and, according 
to the skipper’s reckoning, extended be- 
tween a mile and a half and two miles in 





length. The fish, roving about in the 
dark, get entangled in the meshes of the 
net, which are large enough to admit 
the heads as far as the gill-covers and 
pectoral fins, but not large enough to 
allow the thickest part of the body to pass 
through. 

There was now nothing more to do till 
daybreak the next morning, the skipper 
having determined not to haul the nets 
during the night. 

“And now, Daniel,” I said, “I want 
to know about these Frenchmen stealing 
the nets?” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, ‘there ain’t 
no doubt as there are Frenchmen as do ; 
but when we lose our nets they ain’t 
always stealed by Frenchmen, sometimes 
they’s cut in half by passin’ vessels ; and 
I wouldn’t say as we ain’t got no thieves 
among English fishermen.” 

* T suppose that’s true,” I said. “ There 
are black sheep in every flock; but I 
think it’s not fair to set down all sheep as 
black, nor yet to set down all French 
fishermen as thieves.” 

“Course not, sir; bssides, the French- 


men lose nets as well as we. Who steals 
them ?” 
“Just so. I’m glad at least that some 


English fishermen can look at the matter 
fairly. Some of the men I talked to this 
morning seemed to have quite lost their 
heads over this business.” 

“That they have, sir,” replied Daniel. 
Tf we could catch a Frenchman stealing 
our nets, or could make sure as we had 
catched one as had, I'd say, ‘ give it him 
hot ;’ but to pitch into a hinnocent man, 
because some other Frenchman stole your 
nets, isn’t fair. But, talking about what’s 
fair and what isn’t, do you think it 
right as the Frenchmen should come 
into Ramsgate and sell their fish, and 
us not be allowed to do the same in their 
ports?” 

“*No, Daniel,” I replied, I don’t; and 
I think the Government ought to see to 
this and have it altered.” 

“So do I, sir. What’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. I don’t 
want to stop the Frenchmen from coming 
into Ramsgate ; but if there is a fair wind 
for Calais or Boulogne, I want to run for 
it instead of beating up to Ramsgate, and 
sell my fish in the French market. Why 
not ?” 

By this time it was blowing half a gale ; 
but the “Polly” rode at her nets like a duck. 
As there was now nothing to do and nothing 
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to see, Daniel suggested that I should go 
below and have a snooze, and thinking the 
advice seasonable, I went below, but the 
cabin was so hot and stifling that I soon 
came on deck again. The night was as 
dark as pitch, and but for the riding light 
you could not have seen an inch before 
your nose, Still the sight was novel and 
picturesque. Away on the port bow was 
the great beacon-light of the North Fore- 
land, and all around us were the lights of 
the mackerel fleet, dancing like fireflies 
as they rose and fell upon the crests of the 
seas. As | sat, there presently came in 
the distance a sound, as though showers of 
peas were falling on the water. “Best 
go below, sir,” said the man who had the 
watch. 

“ What is it, Jim?” I asked. 

“ Rain, sir, rain, and plenty of it.” 

I thought for a moment, “Shall I?” 
but wheu I remembered the atmosphere 
I should have to breathe, I answered, 
“No, thank you, I’d rather take a wet- 
ting.” 

‘‘ All right, sir; button up your water- 
proof, pull your sou-wester over your eyes, 
and stand by.” 

It was stand by, indeed, for before the 
words were out of his mouth the squall 
was down on us, the rain descended in a 
flood, the wind blew, and the sea raged, 
the waves breaking overthe bows in showers 
of spray. The “ Polly” behaved splendidly, 
her strong bows rising to each sea, dancing 
over them as if in contempt, and then 
diving down again, as they passed harm- 
lessly astern. ‘This continued for about a 
quarter-of-an-hour or twenty minutes, and 
then the clouds broke, and with a startling 
suddenness a bright beam from the full- 
orbed moon pierced through the masses 
of murky clouds in the west. It was a 
strange and weird-looking picture, the 
pale watery light of the moon contrasting 
strongly with the angry aspect of the 
sea and the blackness of the firmament 
above. 

“ Well,” said Jim, flicking the rain from 
his beard, “that was a hot ’un, short and 
sweet, like a roasted maggit; but it’s all 
over now. See, it’s clearing away to 
windward.” 

That was true. The dark masses of 
clouds, which had emptied themselves on 
our devoted heads, were hurrying away to 
leeward, and the sky in the west in a few 
minutes began to clear. Overhead, large 
masses of low-flying scud, their woolly 
fringes gloriously lit up by the silvery 





beams of the moon, were speeding on like 
the rear-guard of a defeated army, and 
then the blue vault of heaven was with- 
out a cloud. The moon was in her second 
quarter, and by this time was within an 
hour of setting, and as she descended, the 
stars overhead sparkled with more intense 
brightness in the deep blue firmament, 
more profoundly dark and pure from the 
heavy squall which had recently passed 
over us.. At this moment I was startled 
by my companion roaring out at the top 
of his voice, “Ship ahoy! Port, port, 
hard-a-port!” and, looking round, I saw 
to my dismay a large vessel, her white 
sails gleaming in the moonlight, bearing 
down upon us from the eastward, and 
only a few cables’ length from us. “Call 
him up, sir,” continued Jim; “she'll be 
right into us!” I put my head down the 
hatchway, and sang out, and the skipper 
and the rest came tumbling up in their 
drawers and stockings, just as they had 
turned in. As if by instinct we all raised 
a great shout. The vessel was a brig, and 
was on the port tack, and was now only a 
cable’s length from us. Daniel flew to the 
helm and put it hard-a-starboard, which 
gave our little craft a sheer to port, but it 
was not enough to clear us. At that 
moment the crew of the brig seemed to 
wake up as it were, and her head began to 
wear round ; then as she rose on the crest 
of a sea she seemed no longer to answer 
her helm. She hung motionless over us, 
and I expected the next plunge she made 
into the trough of the sea, the poor little 
“Polly” would be dashed to pieces. I 
had thrown off my waterproof and coat, 
and kicked off my shoes, in readiness for a 
swim; but to my intense relief, with a 
graceful bow, the brig sheered off, the 
water roaring from her bows, as the stem 
tore through it, and dashing it right and 
left into smoke as she rushed past us, 
leaving a white sheet of buzzing water, 
which, as she glided away from us, spun 
away in a long straight wake astern. 

For a second or two we all stood like 
men bewildered and paralysed. Then 
the skipper fetched a deep breath and 
said : 

“That’s the closest shave I ever had. 
I thought we was all booked for Davy 
Jones’s locker.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “ but thank Heaven 
it was only a shave. You may talk 
about hairbreadth escapes, but you could 
not beat that if you lived to the age of 
Methuselah.” 
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‘‘Tt’s my opinion,” said Jim, “as all the 
watch was asleep.” 

“ Nothing uncommon for a Norwegian,” 
replied the skipper; “they keep the worst 
watches for a look-out I ever came 
across.” 

‘It’s too bad,” said I. 

“Too bad!” exclaimed the skipper, 
“it’s wicked. There’s many a good craft 
and many a poor fisherman’s bones at the 
bottom of the North Sea, because these 
Jawdys and Norwegians don’t keep a 
sharp look-out. They smash into a smack 
or a mackerel boat on a dark night, and 
never stops to pick nobody up, and, when 
they gets into port, says nothing about it. 
The smack or the boat is missing, and 
there is nobody left to tell the story of her 
disappearance.” 

By this time the brig was spinning away 
to the “norrard ;” the hands had gone 
below again, and the wind had fallen con- 
siderably. When the excitement of our 
escape had passed off, I began to discover 
that I was in a very uncomfortable state. 
My feet were sopping ; my hair and beard 
were tangled and damp; and I felt chilly 
and forlorn. So, in spite of the terribly 
close atmosphere and the heat of the 
stove, I went below to dry and warm 
myself, 

The forecastle of a large ship is a place 
which persons of a fastidious turn of mind 
would not look upon with any conside- 
rable amount of complacency; but this 
little hutch, with its smoke-begrimed ceiling, 
fusty bunks, and dirty lockers, was some- 
thing worse than anything I had seen in 
my travels. 

No doubt, my friend Daniel and his 
crew may have considered that everything 
was “ship-shape and Bristol fashion ;” but, 
nevertheless, I do consider it hard lines 
for five or six human beings to be huddled 
away in such a poky little hole as that. 
Half an hour sufficed to dry my socks and 
trousers, and then, the blended steam of 
men, shag tobacco, tallow candles, and 
pork being anything but agreeable, I went 
on deck again. 

It was now about half-past four o’clock 
in the morning ; the moon had disappeared 
behind the low line of the land in the west, 
and it would have been dark but that the 
whole expanse of the heavens was ablaze 
with millions of twinkling stars. Venus 
was just rising from the midst of a long, 
low bank of clouds which still lingered in 
the east, the lovely planet sparkling with 
more intense brightness as she ascended 





into the deep blue firmament above. A 
stiff glass of grog had somewhat restored 
my equanimity, and, lighting my pipe, I 
sat down to have a comfortable smoke. 
The wind and the sea had by this time 
fallen considerably, and, nestling up among 
the folds of the great lugsail, I shortly 
afterwards fell asleep. 

When I awoke the men were heaving in 
the nets. This appeared to be a long and 
tedious operation. The drift-rope was 
taken to the capstan, and as it was hove in, 
one man stood forward and unfastened the 
net from it, while the rest of the crew 
handed in the nets full of the glittering 
fish, When they were all in, and the 
fish secured, the sails were set, and the 
* Polly” began to beat up for Ramsgate 
harbour. 

‘t Well, Daniel,” I said, when the hatches 
were put on and preparations were being 
made for breakfast, “ what sort of a catch 
has it been?” 

“ Fust rate, sir. We have got between 
one and two lasts, and as fine fish as ever 
was caught,” 

“Between one and two lasts!” I said. 
“ How many is that?” 

“Say a last and a half—that’s about 
eighteen thousand.” 

“And what do you think they will 
fetch 3” I asked. 

* Well, the lowest price they have 
fetched in the market has been six shillings 
a hundred—say from forty to fifty 
pounds.” 

‘* That’s a lump of money for one night’s 
fishing.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s true; but then we 
sometimes only get a hundred or two; so 
you must put two and two together.” 

By the time we had had our breakfast 
we had run in close to the land. The sun 
was high in the heavens; there was a 
spanking breeze; the tide was with us; 
and the wind having drawn more to the 
southward, we were bounding along over 
the waters of the dark blue sea towards 
Ramsgate harbour, which we reached 
about eleven o’clock. 

Personal experience is a valuable com- 
modity, but it often entails upon those 
who seek it a very large amount of dis- 
comfort, Atany rate, that was the thought 
that passed through my mind when I 
reached my room and looked in the glass, 
and saw what a disreputable object I pre- 
sented, Taking all things into considera- 
tion, I don’t think I shall ever want to pass 
another night in a mackerel boat. 
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FATE, OR CHANCE? 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


—_——~—>— 
CHAPTER I, 


ONE bright September afternoon, many 
years ago, an elderly gentleman was seeing 
his daughter off from Paddington. 

He was a fussy, hot, excitable little man 
in a white hat; but as, beyond being the 
father of the heroine of this tale, he has 
no further claim to interest, it will only 
be necessary to state that he was Major 
Garne, home from India on leave. 

His daughter was a tall, distinguished- 
looking girl, with a beautiful, sensitive 
face, expressive dark eyes, and something 
in her whole manner and bearing indi- 
cating an impressionable temperament, 
and highly-strung nerves. She looked 
about nineteen, but was really three-and- 
twenty. She had been born in India, sent 
home to England for a chance of life, and 
in spite of the mournful prophesies of the 
aunt who had educated her, had grown up 
into a fairly healthy young woman. 

She was, however, deficient in vitality ; 
excitement and fatigue soon told upon her 
nervous system, and the London season 
seemed to have tried her so much, that 
her father grew alarmed and irritated at 
her pale looks and listless movements. 

A three weeks’ stay at a country-house 
in Sussex having produced no good effect, 
he persuaded her to accept an invitation 
from a girl friend, who had written to ask 
her to rusticate in Gloucestershire for a 
month or two, 

Mabel did not dislike the idea. . She 
was warmly attached to her friend Nelly 
Dawson, whose thoroughly practical nature 
had a steadying effect on her own imagin- 
ative and romantic temperament. 

A rather serious flirtation, which on her 
side had gone beyond flirtation limits, had 
preyed upon her health, and was the real 
cause of the dejection which had so much 
worried her father. 

The “ young man,” from some unexplain- 
able cause, had gone off abruptly, and 
Mabel could not recover from the dis- 
appointment and mortification produced 
by his departure. 

The heart-sickness of deferred hope told 
upon her ; each time the postman’s knock 
sounded through the house, her pulses beat 
madly with throbs of expectation, followed 
by a reaction of bitter disappointment. 

There was no one in whom she could 





confide ; and she felt as if the sight of her 
old schoolfellow’s kind, ugly, sensible face, 
would be a comfort beyond expression. 

Her father’s fussy care irritated instead 
of soothing her, and she looked forward 
with absolute relief to freedom from his 
society, and sank back in her seat with 
a sigh of delight as the train glided off, 
aud left him perspiring on the platform. 

How delicious to have long, lazy days in 
a quiet old country-house, to lounge in a 
cool orchard, not to be obliged to make 
oneself pleasant to a lot of uninteresting 
people! In Sussex there had been a house- 
ful of guests, and every moment of the 
day she had had to be “en évidence,” to 
dress, and sing, and talk, and be as bright 
as possible, while she only longed for night 
to come, that she might think quietly of 
that wretched young man, and wonder why 
it was he did not write. 

At the Dawsons’ she need not wear a 
mask, she felt sure, and she could venture 
to tell her troubles to Nelly, who was true 
as steel ; that “rara avis,” a woman who 
could be trusted with confidences without 
betraying them. 

When the train stopped at Moreton, 
there was Nelly waiting on the platform, 
with a world of welcome in her face. 
She rushed forward, seized Mabel’s bag, saw 
to the luggage, and led her off to the little 
pony carriage which was waiting outside the 
station door. She was the very opposite 
of Mabel, in appearance, as well as in 
character. She was short, rather “ pudgy” 
in figure, and dressed like a housemaid. 
She had not one good feature in her face, 
and yet her expression was so full of kindly 
human geniality, her smile so cordial, she 
was so absolutely self-unconscious, that love 
went out to her spontaneously. 

Children smiled back into her kind eyes, 
dogs wagged their tails at her, cats rubbed 
themselves insinuatingly against her dress 
at first acquaintance; an atmosphere of 
kindness and sympathy seemed to radiate 
from her. 

Mabel felt this influence at once, and 
when the little white pony had started on 
the slow amble which was his favourite 
pace, and which his mistress rarely dis- 
turbed—she put her arm round her friend’s 
substantial waist, and gave her a hearty 
kiss. 

“You dear old Nell—I feel better at 
once for only just seeing you.” 

“T can’t tell you, darling, how glad I am 
to have you. It’s too good to be true. 
I’m only afraid you will find us such slow 
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quiet people, after all the gaiety you are 
used to. You won't care to stay long, dear, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Oh Nell, don’t say that. I expect I 
shall want to stop quite as long as you will 
care to keep me. It is just to be with you, 
and to be quite quiet, that I want. You 
don’t know what a comfort it is to be with 
you. I have been so unhappy, Nell.” 

“Poor dear child! what is it? Do 
tell me if it will help you. But I won't 
ask you anything. If you would rather 
not speak of it, don’t.” 

“TI want to tell you, dear. I want 
your advice. Come into my room to-night, 
and have a chat, will you, and let me tell 
you all about it ?” 

Yes, I will; and we'll see if we can’t 
find a way out of the worry, whatever it 
i” 
The Manor House was only a short 
distance from the station ; soon they drove 
through the lodge gates, and drew up 
before the hall door. Mabel was a little 
bit disappointed. The house was smaller 
than she had expected, and the country 
round was not so pretty as she had thought 
it would be. The evening had turned grey 
and sad with the strange melancholy of 
approaching change that early autumn 
brings. 

A sudden gust of wind stirred the trees, 
brought down some fluttering leaves from 
the old elms, rustled in the creeper that 
covered the house, and the roses that 
clustered round the porch. 

An old dog came waggling out witha 
contortion of the face evidently intended 
for a smile of welcome. 

Mrs. Dawson, looking as if just aroused 
from her afternoon nap, appeared in the 
doorway putting her cap straight. Mary, 
the eldest daughter, came forward, and 
both greeted their guest with affectionate 
warmth. They had so often heard Nelly 
speak of Mabel Garne, that they felt as if 
they had known her for years; she must 
make herself at home, at once. 

In the meantime, Mabel was going 
through most extraordinary phases of 
emotion. 

At the sight of the grey-stone house, an 
indescribable sensation had come over her. 

She strove to master it ; she forced her- 
self to smile in response to the kind and 
eager words of welcome that greeted her. 

She tried to shake off the horrible dread 
—there was no other word for it—which 
chained her feet to the ground, and seemed 
to paralyse her. 





Mrs. Dawson led the way into the house, 
Mabel made a desperate effort, dragged 
herself forward, and reached the hall. 

Once inside, the feeling of terror 
increased and intensified. If she could 
have described it, she would have said that 
she felt as if a strange, unknown power 
were holding her back. The air stifled her, 
the walls of the long corridor seemed 
closing in on her, 

The terrifying thought, “I am going to 
be very ill,” struck her, and with it came 
the longing to be back in London again 
in her own familiar bed-room. 

Mrs. Dawson, in happy unconsciousness of 
her guest’s sensations, led the way into the 
large, old-fashioned drawing-room. 

“Sit down, my dear, Let me give youa 
cup of tea. You don’t look very strong. 
Has the journey tired you much ?” 

“T am very tired; I have a bad head- 
ache,” said Mabel, dropping into a large 
arm-chair, and pushing back her hat from 
her throbbing head. 

Her hand shook noticeably as she raised 
her cup to her lips. 

“I’m sure you're not well, Mabel,” said 
Nelly, watching her with much concern. 
‘Finish your tea, and then I shall take 
you upstairs, and make you lie down for 
an hour. You would like to come now ? 
Very well, let me lead the way.” 

They passed up the broad staircase, and 
down another corridor. 

“ This is your room, dear; now lie down, 
and let me put this shawl over you. Now, 
try to get to sleep for an hour. Here is 
the bell, if you want anything.” 

Mabel closed her eyes and tried to sleep, 
but in vain. She sat up at last, and looked 
round. 

The room was exceedingly large and 
lofty, the walls were panelled, the tall 
mantel-piece very old-fashioned ; there 
were two windows, one looking across to 
the church, the other overlooking the 
carriage drive. 

The evening was closing in, and with 
the gathering gloom, Mabel’s strange 
terror increased. 

A horrible sense of familiarity with her 
surroundings crept over her, chilling her 
very blood. 

She had never been in Gloucestershire 
before in her life, and yet every room, 
every passage of this gloomy old house, 
seemed well known to her. 

Her mind seemed to be on the verge of 
some dreadful recollection and discovery. 
Each instant she felt as if the next would 
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bring a flash of sudden remembrance, that 
would extinguish her reason. 

She walked to one of the windows and 
looked out. Beyond the drive stretched a 
large meadow, through which a small river 
flowed ; a gigantic chestnut tree stood on 
the bank, aud its branches drooped into 
the water; a number of ducks were 
assembled taking their evening bath, 
flapping their wings, and bursting out into 
what seemed to Mabel’s overwrought senses, 
unearthly shouts of wild laughter. 

For the first time for many weeks, 
Captain Lawrence was completely absent 
from her thoughts ; they were too absorbed 
by this overwhelming terror. 

She bathed her face and hands with 
water, and lay down again. It seemed an 
eternity before Nelly knocked at the door. 

‘* May I come in?” 

“()h yes, Nell. Do come in and sit 
with me a little, will you?” 

“Do you know that you are not looking 
at all the thing, Mabel. You have been 
over-tiring and over-exerting yourself.” 

“IT suppose I am overdone. I have a 
strange sense of ‘something going to 


happen.’ Did you ever feel that? I can’t 
describe it to you.” 
“Rubbish! How often used I to lecture 


you on your morbid fancies, you silly old 
goose! I’m not going to listen to you. 
You must come downstairs at once. We 
are not going to make any stranger of you, 
or change our usual ways because you are 
here. We don’t go in for late dinners ; 
we have high tea; and you'll have to put 
up with it ; and it is ready now, and I’m 
going to carry you off and make you feed 
well ; so come along at once.” 

Mabel felt cheered, in spite of herself, 
as they entered the cosy dining-room. A 
bright fire was burning, and the blaze 
flickered welcomingly. The table, with 
its shining silver, pretty china, and daintily- 
arranged flowers, was most inviting; and 
to her own surprise, Mabel found herself 
absolutely enjoying her tea, and growing 
each moment less depressed and more 
contented. The quietness of the simple 
country talk; the importance attached to 
trifling matters that a Londoner would 
hardly consider worth mentioning; the 
indifference to topics Londoners con- 
sidered just then all - absorbing—turned 
her thoughts into new channels in spite 
of herself. 

Old Mrs. Dawson gossiped away placidly 
about some of the people living round, 
whose acquaintance Mabel was to make in 





a day or two. Mild dissipations, in the 
way of croquet parties and _ picnics, 
were planned. Nelly was evidently de- 
voured by anxiety lest her London friend 
should be bored for want of amusement ; 
while in reality Mabel looked forward 
with anything but pleasure to days spent 
in the society of people who, she ielt 
instinctively, would be uncongenial to her. 

“ Nelly dear, don’t think I shall be dull 
with you,” she said at last. ‘I would 
rather be quite quiet, really, if you don’t 
mind. I should never be dull with you ; 
and if we could just be together, and go 
for walks, I should like that better than 
anything.” 

‘** Well, then, to-morrow we will explore 
a bit. You must see the village first. 
Ours is considered ‘a very pictureskew 
village, as one of the old ladies in the 
union told me one day when I was read- 
ing there. She is such an old character. 
You have often heard me speak of old 
Mrs. Waine, mother, haven’t you? She is 
eighty-five years old, Mabel, and she has 
her sight and hearing still; and she does 
a great deal of needlework, and she likes 
to know what the fashions are; and she 
will knit you a pair of mittens for the 
winter.” 

“ We will certainly go, poor old thing 
said Mabel. 

“And now I wonder if you would be 
too tired to play to us a little,” said Nelly, 
presently. ‘Just anything you like. 
Mother is so fond of music, and I have 
often told her about your playing.” 

Mabel was not sorry to comply with 
this request. Music with her was a pas- 
sion. She expressed in her playing all the 
romantic sentiment that formed so large a 
part of her character. As a matter of 
course Chopin was one of her favourite 
composers. She played some of the noc- 
turnes with exquisite expression, while her 
hearers sat entranced; but presently— 
half-unconsciously as it seemed—her fingers 
passed uncertainly from one key to 
another, till at last they began the solemn 
wailing chords of the Funeral March. As 
she played it, the same strange and dread- 
ful feeling crept over her as had seized 
her on entering the house. Her hands 
grew icy cold, the perspiration broke out 
on her face. 

She broke off abruptly, and got up from 
the piano, apologising for her bad memory, 
and saying she was not in the mood for 
playing that evening. 

At half-past nine, the servants filed in for 
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prayers, and then the candles were brought, 
and Nelly and Mabel went upstairs together. 

“Now, then, dear, what is wrong with 
you? I have come in to hear all about 
it,” said Nelly, as she shut the bed-room 
door. “Sit down in that arm-chair, and 
T’ll take this stool at your feet. I can see 
there is something on your mind, you look 
so absent and tired. Isuppose it is a heart 
affection, isn’t it ?” 

‘“‘T’m afraid it is, Nell, Put your head 
in my lap, and [ll try and tell you all 
about it,” 

Then came a long and embarrassed con- 
fession, to which Nelly listened with eager 
attention. It was much the usual story. 
It began with where they met ; how they 
danced and sat out the whole evening ; 
what he said to her; what she said to 
him ; how he used to listen to her playing 
by the hour together ; how he sought her 
on every occasion, and had almost pro- 
posed to her once, only some wretched in- 
dividual burst in at the very moment; 
and how there was another girl very keen 
on him, whose mother was a most un- 
scrupulous schemer ; and how he had gone 
off to Scotland shooting, and was staying 
at the house of these very people; and 
how when he had called to say “good-bye,” 
she had been out. Her fear was now that 
she should hear from some outsider that 
he was engaged. 

‘‘And you know, Nell, I have no self- 
control ; I never had, and I should betray 
myself. I know I should show what a 
dreadful blow it was to me; and then for 
anyone to see that I had cared for him! 
It would kill me, I think.” 

Nelly did all she could to console her. 
According to Mabel’s account this other 
girl must be ‘‘a horrid thing,” who used 
unlimited powder, dyed her hair, made 
up her eyes, and even smoked cigarettes. 
Her mother, too, was atrociously vulgar. 

“But they are rich, Nelly. I know 
they mean to catch him, and they will.” 

“Well, if he preferred such a girl ‘as 
that to you, let him go, Mabel. He isn’t 
worthy of you. He is not the only man 
in the world. But I’m sure he must like 
you; he couldn’t help himself, and I dare- 
say he’s just flirting a little with that 
other girl, and it will all come right with 
you, Iam sure. You mustn’t be impatient : 
these things take time. Now go to sleep, 
and get as strong and well as you can, 
while you are with us; and when you 
meet him again, and he sees your pretty 
face, the other girl won’t have a chance. 





Now, good night, and don’t get up in the 
morning till I call you.” 

Mabel felt immensely comforted by this 
talk. She looked at herself in the glass, 
and realised with delight that she was 
really a very pretty girl, far prettier than 
the odious Miss Paterson. 

“ Only she has money, nasty thing! and 
men think so much of that, and I am a 
pauper compared with her.” 

She had been so absorbed by this con- 
fidential chat that the strange feeling of 
terror that had possessed her had dropped 
into the background, and it was only when 
she put out her candle and got into bed 
thai it flashed across her mind with some- 
thing of a shock. She shut her eyes 
determinedly and tried to go to sleep. 

It was a fruitless effort; she was hope- 
lessly wide-awake. The sensation of 
waiting expectantly for some rapidly 
approaching event again possessed her. 
The long hours went on, and as they 
passed she grew more and more restless 
and excited. Every sense seemed strung 
up to an agony point of expectation. At 
last she could remain in bed no longer. 
She got up, went to the window, and 
looked out. It was a superb moonlight 
night. The great trees seemed asleep in 
the silence, so absolutely motionless were 
they; their long black shadows were 
thrown across the grass. 

The little river shimmered in the silver 
light ; there was not a cloud in the sky; 
one could have seen to read a letter by the 
cold, brilliant moonlight. Mabel stood a 
long time looking out on this divine calm ; 
at last, feeling chilled, she turned away, 
and was getting into bed again, when to 
her surprise she heard the sound of wheels 
coming up the avenue—slowly—slowly— 
slowly. 

She hastily went to the window, drew 
back the blind and looked out, 

What did this mean? What could 
this be coming towards the house? Her 
heart gave a great bound and almost 
stopped beating; the perspiration stood 
in beads on her face. 

What was this terrible black shadow 
thrown across the path, coming gradually 
nearer and nearer, creeping forward with 
such sinister slowness ? Mabel could hardly 
believe her eyes. It was a hearse! 

A hearse coming here, to this house, 
at this time of night! What could it 
mean ? 

Fascinated with horror, she tried to cry 
out; but the strange, hoarse cry that es- 
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caped from her dry lips, was all the utter- 
ance left to her. 

Still holding back the blind with one 
hand, she watched the great black horses 
slowly advance, till they drew up just 
under her window. 

The driver was sitting with his head 
bent forward, his face averted. 

But presently he turned towards her; 
she felt he would look at her, but she was 
powerless to move. He slowly lifted up 
his face, till his eyes met hers and looked 
full into them. 

For at least two minutes she gazed 
down into those terrible eyes—then, with 
a force of will which seemed actually to rend 
her body, she tore herself away from the 
window, rushed to the bed, and hid her 
face in it, palpitating from head to foot. 

After a horrible pause, during which she 
had to fight the most desperate impulse to 
go back to the window, she heard the 
heavy muffled sound of the wheels slowly 
drawing away from the house. She got 
up at last and looked out. There was 
only the stillness of the moonlight, and 
the solemn beauty of the night. All was 
silence and heavenly calm. 

“Heaven help me! I am going mad! I 
am going mad!” she said wildly to herself. 

She knelt down and prayed fervently, 
and gradually grew calmer, but sleep was 
now impossible. 

That man’s face! To the last day of her 
life it would haunt her. She would know 
it anywhere—in the streets of London, in 
the solitude of the country. She felt as if 
she would wither up and die under the 
glare of those unearthly eyes. 

In the morning Nelly was absolutely 
shocked by her friend’s appearance. 

Pale, with black hollows under her 
eyes; with feverish, parched lips and 
trembling hands; the girl looked on the 
verge of a serious illness. She complained 
of a bad neuralgic headache, and did not 
get up till lunch time. 

She had decided not to say a word to 
Nelly of the vision of last night. No one 
would believe her, she felt assured ; they 
would think she had lost her senses. She 
ventured on one little speech—she en- 
quired if the house were not very old— 
and, with an attempt at a laugh, asked if 
there was a family ghost in any shape or 
form. 

“No,” Mrs. Dawson answered, in her 
cheery, matter-of-fact way; “the house 
was old, certainly, but there is not even 
the distinction of a haunted room in it. 





I do not believe in ghosts myself at all; 
there is a great deal of foolish nonsense 
talked about them.” 

Mabel saw the necessity of keeping 
silence as to last night’s revelation, if she 
did not wish to be regarded as a lunatic. 
She roused herself sufficiently to go with 
Nelly in the evening to a village near. 
Long afterwards she remembered that 
walk with vivid distinctness. The cold 
mists were coming on as they passed 
through the fields, and down an avenue 
of grand old oaks. From the steeple of 
a quaint old church the bells were ringing 
for the evening service, and the sound 
of the water rushing through the little 
weir made a soft accompaniment. They 
crossed the worn stone bridge over the 
stream that flowed through the village, the 
water so clear that you could see the pebbles 
at the bottom. 

The sadness of early autumn was over 
everything ; near home they were burning 
weeds, and the blue smoke was curling 
up in the damp and heavy air. Mabel 
grew more and more quiet and depressed, 
and Nelly herself seemed to catch the 
infection, and made no attempt to break 
the spell of silence. In her own mind 
she was worried by the idea that her 
friend was disappointed with their home, 
and that the stay that was to have been 
so long, would be probably shortened by 
one of those fictitious summonses that are 
a recognised means of ending a visit found 
to be tedious. 

The evening passed away in a melan- 
choly fashion. As ten o’clock approached, 
Mabel felt cold shivers of terror creep over 
her. Several times she was on the verge 
of confiding her fears to Nelly, and beg- 
ging to be allowed to sleep with her; she 
was too deficient in moral courage to do 
so, however, and though she felt when the 
bed-room door closed on her friend, that 
her last hope was gone, she held her peace. 

She looked out. The night was not 
nearly so bright as the previous one had 
been ; dark clouds were hurrying across 
the sky, and the moon seemed vainly 
struggling to emerge from them ; the trees 
were tossing in the wind, and their restless 
shadows waved across the window. But this 
was better than that awful stillness of last 
night, only the wind moaned and wailed so 
sadly down the great chimney. She got 
into bed, but no sleep refreshed her. A 
dog howled in the distance, and the strange 
feeling of horror crept over her again as 
she listened. 
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She had left her candle alight, but so far 
from being a comfort to her, its dim light 
only made the dark shadows in the corners 
of the great room more mysterious and 
gloomy. At last, from sheer exhaustion, 
she fell asleep. A dream came to her: 
she thought she had to stand at an open 
window, past which a never ceasing army 
marched in rows of twenty abreast. Each 
man, as he passed, turned his face towards 
her and looked into her eyes, while she was 
compelled by a force she could not resist, 
to search through each row of men as it 
filed by her, for one face. Oh! the aching 
misery of watching that dreadful procession, 
the endless torture, the suspense, the 
horror of what would happen when the 
features she was searching for appeared, 
and those unearthly eyes looked into hers ! 
At last she felt it was coming; in the 
agony of the moment, a cry burst from her 
lips. She had sprung from the bed in her 
sleep, and, palpitating from head to foot, 
found herself standing by the window as 
before ; she drew back the blind and looked 
out. The moon broke through the clouds, 
and sent a great flood of light over the 
drive. 

The hearse was there, waiting. The 
driver lifted up his eyes till they fas- 
tened themselves on hers with a long, 
penetrating, sinister gaze. Then he turned 
his face away ; the horses moved on ; the 
clouds hid the moon again ; the vision had 
vanished ! 

One firm resolve took possession of Mabel 
when the grey morning light stole into the 
room. No fear of offending her friend ; 
no false shame of speaking of what she 
had experienced; no earthly power 
should induce her to sleep in that house 
again. 

She felt she would simply die on the 
spot were she to pass through another 
such night. She kept to her resolution ; 
she called Nelly in and told her every- 
thing, announcing at the same time her 
firm intention of returning to town that 
afternoon. The story sounded foolish 
enough, told in the practical daylight ; 
and she could see by Nelly’s disappointed 
and incredulous face that she placed very 
little faith in it, except as a sign of dis- 
ordered health. 

Mrs. Dawson and Mary, when informed 
by Nelly of what had happened, were more 





unmerciful in their judgement, and rather 
indignantly declared that the whole story 
was imaginary. The fact was, Mary said, 
that Miss Garne found their simple way 
of living too quiet for her, and had in- 
vented an excuse to get home. 

Mabel’s looks pleaded for her ; but she 
felt, when she said good-bye that after- 
noon, rather like a naughty girl in dis- 
grace; and relief at turning her back 
on that unlucky house was mingled 
with a feeling of shame and regret, as 
she looked at the estranged faces of her 
hostesses. 

Nelly drove her to the station, and 
watched the train off with a sad and 
reproachful face. The two girls parted 
with a chill of restraint. 

All these feelings of annoyance were 
forgotten, however, when a few days later 
Major Garne wrote to say that his daughter 
had been completely prostrate since her 
return, and had been threatened with a 
nervous fever. Change of scene was 
imperatively ordered by the doctors, and 
they were leaving for Switzerland almost 
immediately. Mabel would be so grateful 
if her friend Nelly would travel with 
them. 

The offer was accepted. Mrs. Dawson 
was completely mollified, and poor Mabel’s 
terrible vision was satisfactorily accounted 
for, as the vagary of a mind unsettled by 
approaching illness, 
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